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SNEDEKER’S SEED SOWER AND CULTIVATOR. 
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tor can also be detached at pleasure ; and when de- 
sirable, the teeth can be taken from the roller, leav- 
ing a good farm roller, such as every farmer should 
have. If one of the teeth should become worn or 
broken, it can be taken out, and replaced by a new 
one. 

In preparing corn ground, a sufficient number of 
teeth can be taken from the drill, or first set of culti- 
vating teeth, to leave those remaining, in the proper 
places, and at the right distances, for dropping the corn 
as required. 

The cultivator can be raised free from any obstruc- 
tion, by the foot-lever, attached to the driver’s seat, 
and at the same time, the seed shut off. 

The necessary steps have been taken to secure a 
patent for this machine ; and any information respect- 
ing it,can be obtained by addressing the inventor, 
James H. Snedeker, of Bronson, Huron county, Ohio, 
and to Brainerd & Burridge, Cleveland. 















MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Or THE Onto State Boarp oF AGRICULTURE. 


We have repeatedly urged upon Farmers the im- 
portance of thorough tillage for fieJd crops, and have | 


been in hopes that some of our liberal husbandmen | 
would introduce Crosskill’s Clod Crusher, which was | 
on exhibition at the N. Y. Crystal Palace ; but we do} 


Cotumsus, May 15, 1855. 
Present, Messrs. Worthington, Musgrave and Wad- 
dle, being full committee. 


not learn that only one of these machines has been pur-|_ The erection of the following halls, &c., was pro- 
chased in the United States. We are glad to an-| vided for: , 
nounce, however, that a cheaper substitute has been} One “ Power Hall,” 60 by 100 feet; Mechenics’, 
iuvented in Ohio, which we hope to see come in gen-| Manufacturers’ and Domestic Halls, each 44 by 100 
eral use, if it will work as wel! as it promises. We feet, together with a “Fine Art Hall,” “ Ladies’ 
have not seen Mr. Snedeker’s machine, but gather the | Room,” office buildings, &c. 

following description from the Ohio Farmer: Mr.S.| Also 450 Horse and Cattle stalls, covered ; and am- 
informs us that he intends to have one of these ma-| ple pens for Sheep and Swine. 

chines on exhibition at the next State Fair. | Tents, 90 by 125 feet each, to be used for “ Floral 

It is constructed on the principle of a common field| Hall” and “ Farm Products.” 
roller, in two sections, for facility in turning. The| One driving ring for “ Roadsters ” and blood horses, 
roller is covered with lancet-shaped cast iron teeth, of | 500 yards in circumference, together with other rings 
such a form as to penetrate the soil easily, and cut in| for Cattle and Horses. Substantial railings for rings 
pieces the lumps ; these pulverize the earth thorough-| and carriage-ways, fences, &c., the erection of all 
ly, and leave it in excellent condition for the seed.—)| which was awarded to Mr. A. Tyler, of Columbus, to 
On a cross-piece of the frame, behind the rollers, is a! be completed by first of September next. 
set of teeth which pass between those on the roller,, The rates of admission were fixed as follows : 
and keep them free from obstruction, which otherwise, Tickets 25 cts., for single admission ; Family tick- 
might break the teeth, orstop the machine. Fastened | ets 50 cts., good for a family of four persons, exclusive 
by a hinge to the shaft of the roller, is a piece of tim-| of sons of 21 years or over. 
ber, into which are fastened cultivating teeth, which} Each exhibitor will be furnished with a ticket with 
stir up and mellow the ground, and also act as drill| name written thereon, good during the Fair, upon the 
teeth ; this set of cultivating teeth is flexible, and| payment of the usual entry fee of $1, upon the article 
readily adapts itself to the inequalities of the ground. | or articles exhibited. 

The seed-box is fastened to the frame, immediately; Committee men will be furnished with similar tick- 
back of the cap, and from it, pipes extend back and | ets, free of charge, upon making the proper registry 
under the cultivating teeth. Back of the seed-pipes,| of name. 
are another set of cultivating teeth, which penetrate| The business cards (not hand bills) of exhibitors 
the soil, serving to render it more mellow, and drag-| will be allowed upon all articles entered for compe- 
ging in the seed. |tition or display, and exhibitors may take orders or 

The drill can be detached from the machine, by sell duplicates of articles exhibited, on the fair grounds. 
simply unfastening a couple of hooks. The cultiva-| G. Spraave, Sec’y. 
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BEES AND BEE-CULTURE., 


A Paper Read before the U.S. Agricultural Society, by 
Henry Eddy, M. D., Bridgewater, Mass. 


Bee culture in this country is in its infancy. It has 
not advanced relatively as improvements have been 
made in other departments of rural industry. Rela- 
tive to improvements, it occupies substantially the 
same ground which agriculture occupied half a cen- 
tury since, when it began to receive a greater share 
of attention, and to awaken a deeper interest among 
intelligent and scientific cultivators of the soil. Since 
that period the attention of the agriculturist has been 
effectually aroused and directed, not merely to the real 
dignity of this employment as secondary to no other, 
but to the capabilities of the soil, to the adaptation of 
certain kinds of soil to particular crops, to the making 
of manures, to the importance of employing certain 
fertilizers upon particular kinds of soil to which they 
are best adapted, to the importance of a suitable ro- 
tation of crops, to the advantages resulting from the 
use of labor-saving implements, to the culture of an 
almost endless variety of fruits and flowers, to the 
rearing of improved breeds of horses and cattle, and 
sheep, and fowls, and to other kindred topics too nu- 
merous to be mentioned, which are worthy to engage 
the attention of the husbandman. The result has 
been most happy. Improvements have been made in 
almost every department of labor to which attention 
has been specially directed. Agriculture has been 
made to keep pace with the improvements of the age. 
It is now adapted to a high state of civilization. It 
suffers no material disparagement by a comparison 
with those improvements which have been made in 
science and other useful arts. Connected with these 
improvements, and auxiliary to them, valuable addi- 
tions have been made to our literature. Treatises, 
lectures, addresses, discussions and periodicals have | 
been multiplied upon almost every topie which is con- | 
nected with a tillage of the soil. The consequence 
is, a degree of intelligence exists in the popular mind, 
relative to the various topics which have been dis- 
cussed, which has existed at no former period. Ag- 
ricultural and Pomological Associations, &c., have 
been formed by which there has been a concentration 
of interest upon particular topics, and it is gratifying 
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ports relative to their success in the line of Bee-cul- 
ture, and those who have access to their literature 
through the medium of their language will find in their 
‘Bee Books and Reports and Journals, (two of which 


| are devoted exclusively to the interests of Bee-culture,) 


an amount of reliable and practical instruction upon 
this subject which is found in no other language. 


There has long existed among Apiarians a diversity 
of opinion relative to the particular office and gender 
of those insects which are found during the most ac- 
tive season of their labors in every colony of Bees 
which is in full and successful operation. This diver- 
sity of opinion has arisen chiefly from a want of ade- 
quate knowledge, or for the want of opportunities for 
careful and accurate observation. 





Queen. 


Drone. Worker. 


The facts which I am about to state are settled be- 
yond a doubt in the minds of the most careful obser- 
vers. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Queen is the only fully developed female in the 
colony. She lays all the eggs and is the mother of 
the family. 

The Workers are females, dwarfish in character, not 
sufficiently developed to dispose them to propagate.— 
They do all the work of the family. 

The Drones are the males of the establishment.— 
When their appropriate office is fulfilled they are de- 
stroyed. There is a general slaughter of them in July 
or August. None of them survive the winter. Oth- 
ers are hatched in each successive season, which are 
destroyed in the same manner. 


SWARMING AND NON-SWARMING. 

Divers opinions have been entertained relative to 
the theory and expediency of swarming, and these dif- 
ferent opinions have led to very different methods of 
bee-management. One, virtually believing that the 





to every lover of his country and his race that so much 
has been accomplished within so brief a space of 
time. 

Bee-culture forms an exception. It has not as yet 
received, here, that degree of attention which its im- 
portance demands. It has not been made to any great 
extent a source either of luxury or profit, and yet there 
is no want of encouragement to enage in it, if it is re- 
garded in either of these points of view. The Eng- 
lish have made fewer advances towards an improved 
system of Bee-culture than ourselves ; while the Ger- 
mans in many respects are far in the advance of us. 
They have done, relative to this subject, what we have 
aimed at and so happily accomplished in reference to 
other departments of rural industry. They have made 
and published in many instances very critical and pa- 
tient investigations which greatly subserve the inter- 
ests of an enlightened and profitable system of Bee- 
culture. These improvements, verified by our own, 
are to constitute the ]and-marks of our progress. To 
these, American Associations are greatly indebted for 
the advances which we have thus far made. They 
have formed Associations. They meet in Conven- 
tions, composed largely of professional and literary 
men (who are themselves bee-keepers and careful ob- 
servers) to discuss and elicit truth, to state and em- 
body facts, and thus to make common stock of their 
experience and observations. Annually in connexion 


propensity of the bee to swarm should not be gratified, 
or that the Creator (thus impeaching his wisdom) has 
given to them a wrong bias, has devised some method 
|to interrupt or prevent this “ wild freak of nature.”— 
Another, fearing that the bees (poor ignorant crea- 
tures) do not understand the best method of conduct- 
ing this process, or that they will mistake the best 
time of attending to the matter, has undertaken to 
hasten the process by some “hot bed” arrangement, 
or volunteered to give them a few elementary lessons, 
relative toa matter which he understands(?) much 
better than they. In the viewof one, the bees swarm 
too often. In the view of the other, they do not 
swarin often enough. 

Both of these cannot be right ; perhaps neither of 
them. 1 take the liberty here to suggest that it is 
barely possible the bees and their Creator also. under- 
stand the thing, nearly as well as those who set them- 
selves up as teachers inthis matter. The first or non- 
swarming plan is about as wise and profitable as it 
would be for a dairy-man to prevent the natural in- 
crease of his stock, by keeping on his farm perpetu- 
ally, a parcel of farrow cows. The other, or artificial 
swarming, is about as wise and salutary an interfe- 
rence, as it would be for a boy to catch the old hen 
and squeeze her because she does not lay soon enough. 
There has been too much officious meddling in this 
matter. Between these opposite extremes, or with 





with their Agricultural Associations, a committee re- 


Scylla on the one hand, and Charybdis on the other, 
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we find the bees occupying the golden mean, where 
truth and safety dwell, confident, it would seem, in 
the position which they have taken, unchanged in 
this indomitable propensity, and intent upon giving to 
their keeper “a windfall” as soon as they are able 
with all their industry to give ittohim. Swarming is 
a natural process. It cannot, to any great extent, be 
interfered with, and the results prove permanently 
beneficial to the bee-keeper. 

The theory of swarming is this: “The Queen 
lays eggs enough, ordinarily, in a common sized hive | 
during the hatching season, to make up for the losses 
which the swarm sustains in various ways, and to in-| 
crease the number of bees to such an extent that a) 
colony can be spared or sent off, which shall consti- 
tute a new organization. If the hive is double the | 
ordinary size, and the swarm which occupies it double | 
also, its losses at the same time are double. If the 
hive is treble the ordinary size, and the swarm is tre- 
ble also, its losses are treble. The Queen lays just 
about eggs enough during the season, to make up for 
the losses which are sustained by a swarm which is 
treble the ordinary size. There is no increase in num- 
bers beyond the wants of the household. No colony 
is sent off, because none can be spared. They re- 
main stationary for a time, or from year to year, al- 
though strong and vigorous. At length the Queen 
becomes less fertile as she advances in age. Fewer 
bees are raised. Their losses are not made good by 
the increase. They gradually diminish in numbers, 
dwindle and die. The result is the same, whether the 
bees are placed in bee-palaces or large hives, or a se- 
ries of adjacent boxes from which they do not swarm. 
Bees are to be placed in a hive of suitable dimensions, 
which contains about one cubic foot, with an arrange- 
ment for the deposit of surplus honey, where full scope 
is given to their swarming propensities, if the keeper 
is to receive from them the greatest profits which they 
are capable of furnishing. 


FEEDING. 


The theory of feeding bees, on a large scale, has 
had its day. It has presented splendid results for a 
time, and resulted at length in splendid failures.— 
Cheap honey, or a composition, has been used ; and 
the bees have been fed freely, under the impressién 


that whatever they stored in their cells, must, of | 


course, be honey of the first quality. I would ask why 
Cuba, or Southern honey is not made of the first qual- 
ity, when it is stored up for the first time in Cuba, or 
Florida, if bees have the power of converting an infe- 
rior article into one of superior quality ! 
reason is, that much of this so-called honey is taken 
from the sugar plantations, or from flowers, which do 
not furnish the best honey. And the second trans- 
portation, although done by Yankee bees, coes not 
produce any chemical change in the article which is 
fed. Honey is gathered, not made, by the bees.— 
Those who purchase, in market, Cuba honey, which 
is packed up in “ Yankee” boxes, do not get the best 
end of the bargain. They have yet to learn that the 
packing, or transportation, does not make it the fine 
flavored and wholesome article, which is found in white 
clover, upon all our hillsin New England. The feed- 
ing of bees, on a large scale, or with a view to secure 
larger quantities of surplus honey, operates unfavora- 
bly upon the bees, in a variety of ways, and the prin- 
cipal objections to it are the following: 1. There is 
no profitin it. Noman gets the quantity of honey 
which he feeds. 2. It prevents the bees from goin 

abroad to gather honey fromthe fields. 3. If the bees 
are fed liberally, late in the fall, and early in the 
spring, there will be very few empty cells, in which 
to rear young bees. 4. It is deceptive, because a 
cheap and inferior article is sold for one of superior 
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quality. 5. It results, in the process of time, in the 
extinction of the bees. 

The feeding of bees may be practised with advan- 
tage whenever they are not amply supplied with win- 
ter stores—a thing which happens to late swarms, and 
to those from which large quantities of honey have 
been taken. For this purpose,a cheap article may 
be used to help them through the winter. It may be 
desirable to take from the bees all the white clover 
honey, which can be obtained in boxes, with a view 
to supply them with a cheaper article. 

The idea is extensively prevalent, that bees have 
the power, in some way,to manufacture honey. This 
is anerror. They have no laboratory for this pur- 
pose, and no peculiar process by which the work is 
done. If it were so, they would bring all the mate- 
rials, which they employ, to a given standard ; but 
| such is not the fact, apple-tree blossom honey is one 
thing ; white clover honey is another; buckwheat 
honey another ; Southern or Cuba honey, (which is 
gathered from the sugar plantations) is quite another ; 
and sugar syrup, (which is sometimes fed to bees, and 
is transferred by them,—the liquid part of which at 

length evaporates, and leaves the sugar in a candied 
state, in the cell, thus spoiling the cells, is still anoth- 
er. Bees are merely gatherers of honey, which vari- 
ous blossoms spontaneously produce. The honey is 
their food, and they gather it. They will transfer to 
\their cells any kind of sweet, which you choose to 
give them, and large quantities of it ; but no chemical 
change takes place in the article while the Bees have 
|it in their possession, or during the act of transporta- 
ition. In one minute, and frequently in less time than 
| this, the material which is gathered is deposited in the 
‘cell, and it is substantially the same thing after the 
| transportation as before. 

| The essential features of successful Bee-culture are 
\the following: 1. Bees should be placed in a good 
| hive, one which will bear exposure to the weather.— 
2. The keeper should be able at any time to inspect 
| their condition. 3. They should be allowed to swarm. 
4. They should be protected from the encroachments 
of the Bee-moth. 5. The hive should be sufficiently 
ventilated, especially in winter. 6. No bees should 
ever be destroyed. 7. The keeper should be able to 
avail himself of all the labor which they can perform. 
8. He should ascertain, and note their weight of stock 
in autumn and spring. 9. Bees which occupy a good 
i hive, (and they shouid be put into no other,) should 
|rarely be dislodged. These are by no means all the 
important features of a good system of Bee-culture.— 
But these I regard as indispensable ; others are com- 
paratively of minor importance, or incidental. With- 
out each of these, any system which may be adopted, 
| must present glaring defects, and must prove unprofi- 
| table, in proportion as such defects are found to exist. 


| 
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Grain anp Grass Harvesters.—I mprovements in 
harvesting machines are not yet ended, as will be seen 
by the claim of the patent granted to T. W. Lupton, 
of Va. The machine combines rotary cutters with 
wire fingers, reel, and endless receiving aprons. The 
fingers bend the grain at an angle at which it is swept 
and cut by the cutters, conveyed away by the aprons, 
and deposited on the ground. The aprons are dis- 
pensed with in cutting grass.— Scientific American. 


Wayne County.—Wheat, rye and oats look fine ; 
prospects very flattering. Corn just coming up ; bids 
fair. Clover on old lands rather slim; worms and 
|drouth last year useditup. Pasture just commencing. 
| Think there will be lots of fruit. There are more 
|corn and oats putin here this spring, than any two 


former years, so the farmers have dene their part. 
| Shreve. J. McC. 
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Balance in favor of crop, - . . 
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A GOOD SPECIMEN OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING. 

We give the annexed interesting statement of Mr. 
Johnson’s farm, near Geneva, N. Y., which is being 
published in the fourteenth volume of N. Y. State 
Transactions. Mr. Johnson did not present his farm 
for competition, but, at the request of the Secretary, 
furnished the state of his operations for the year, and 
the order and method pursued ; and the results are all 
clearly shown, and are in the highest degree creditable 
to Mr. Johnson as a farmer. 


Elmwood Farm, near Geneva, Feb. 28, 1855. 


B. P. Jouxson, Esq. :—On a previous occasion I in- 
timated to you that I would send you an account of 
my farm operations. I have just balanced my farm 
books for the year 1854, and will give you a condensed 
statement therefrom. 


My farm contains 100 acres; 16 acres of woodland, 
about 2 acres of roads, 2 acres of yards, &c., attached 
to house and barn ; and the balanceis all tillable, and 
is divided into nine lots, averaging about nine acres 
each, The soil isa clay loam, with a clay subsoil, 
being pretty uniform throughout the whole farm.— 
The lots are numbered from one upwards, includin 
the whole. I keep an accurate account with outs 
lot, charging it with the interest on the value of the 
land, and with all of the labor and material used in 
producing the crop, and give it credit for the value of 
the same—carrying the balance to the general farm 
account. 


Lot No. 1: eight acres, this year was sown 
with barley, which produced, ~ weight, 
284 bush. ; sold for 8s, - - 

Total cost and expenses in raising the crop, 
including interest on the value of the land, 


$284 00 


102 20 





$181 80 





Thus I find the cost of raising a bushel of barley, 
last year, to be about 3s. [York shillings—124 cts.] 


Lot No.2: ten acres,is next in order ; plant- 
ed with corn on clover sod, which pro- 
duced, by ae 41 bushels per acre, at 


8s. is, - - . - - $410 00 














Estimated teins of corn stalks, $6 per acre, 60 00 
Total value of crop, - - - - $470 00 
Total amount of expense in raising crop, in- 

cluding interest on value of land, - 153 26 
Balance in favor of crop, - - - $316 74 

Showing the cost of raising the corn to be about 3s. 
Lot No. 3: fallow. 
Lot No. 5: six acres to wheat, 21 bushels 

per acre, 14s. 6d. per bushel, - - $228 38 
Estimated value of straw, $3 per acre, - 18 00 





a“ 


Total value of crop, - : - $246 38 
Total amount of expenses, inclading i interest 
on land, - - : - - - 


122 40 





$123 98 








Showing the cost of raising the wheat to be 97 
cents per bushel. 
Lot No. 6: two acres, in roots, 400 bu., 
at ls, - - - ° $50 
“ two acres in oats ; 60 bush., at 4s, 30 
“ two acres in corn foeser 5 : 5 tons 
acre, - - - 50 
— $130 00 
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Expenses in raising above, including interest 
on land, - . - - - - 

















43 60 
Balance in favor of crop, - - - $86 40 
Lot No. 9: ten acres, meadow, (clover.) 
Estimated at 13 tons, at $12, - - $156 00 
Expense in cutting and securing hay, and in- 
terest on land, - - . - - 52 50 
Total in favor of crop, - - - - $103 50 
Lot No. 9, continued : (clover seed.) pi od an 
Estimated number of bushels, 7, at $7 
per bushel, - - - - - $49 
Estimated value of straw, : - 7 
— $56 00 
Expenses in gathering and cleaning seed, 
and interest on land, - - - - 27 00 
Balance in favor of crop, - - - - $29 00 








Lots 4, 6,7, 8, in all 30 acres of pasture, on which 
was kept the following animals, to wit : 




















10 cows, 28 weeks, at 2s. 6d., - $87 50 
4 horses, “ “ 3s., - 42 00 
2 colts, “ = - 14 00 
2 yearlings, “ Ry - 7 00 
45 sheep, 32“ “ 2c., - 31 50 
$182 00 
Int. on value of land, and other expenses, 174 50 
In favor of land, - - - - - $7 50 
Cows, Cr.: 10 cows, average yield per 
cow, 210 lbs. of butter; sold at 20 
cts. per lb. ; 2,100 lbs. is, - $420 
I have ascertained, by repeated experi- 
ments, that the milk of each cow is 
worth about $10, - - - 100 
Value of manure, - - - - 20 
— $540 00 
Dr. : interest on value of cows, $30 
each, at 10 per cent., - - $30 00 
Keep of cows, 28 weeks, 2s. 6d., 87 00 
“ 24 * 6§s., - 120 00 
Other expenses, - - - - 31 50 
268 50 
Balance in favor of cows, - : - $271 50 








Showing the cost of making butter to be 12} cents. 
Sheep : 45 sheep, weight sa wool, 202 

lbs., at 42c, - - - $84 80 
22 lambs raised, 8s, - - - 22 00 





$106 80 
Expenses of keeping, washing and 




















shearing, &c., - - $77 50 
Interest on capital tested, - 11 30 

88 80 

Balance in favor of sheep, = - - - $18 00 
Swine: 5 swine, killed at 94 months old, 
weighing, ia the aggregate, 1 ste Ibs., at 

$6 per 100, $80 40 
Estimated value of milk, - - ” $50 00 
Fed 22 bushels of corn, at 60c, 13 20 
Other expenses, - - - 3 50 

$66 70 

Balance in favor of swine, - - - $13 70 











Showing that it costs 5 cents to make one pound of 
pork. 
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RECAPITULATION. MAHONING CO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Grain and Hay. Messrs. Batenam & Harris :— The Mahoning 
Balance in favor of lot No. 1, $181 80 County Agricultural Society will! hold its annual ex- 
“ “ “ Q, 316 74 hibition for 1855, on the 2d and 3d days of October 

“ “ “ 5, 123 98 next, at Canfield. 
“ “ « §, 86 40 | ‘This is to be our ninth fair, and we fee] encouraged 
“ “ « 9g, 161 50 | to say to our friends abroad that the prospect now is, 
“ “ pasture, 7 50 that it will be the finest exhibition we have ever had. 
Total grain crop, - - - - = $879 20| A great change has come over our people within the 
Balance in favor of milch cows, - . 271 50| past few years. Our farmers, mechanics and stock 
“ “ sheep, - i i 18 00/ growers now talk of the various imprcvements in the 
“ “ swine, - 7 P 11 70] several departments of industry, as matters of fact.— 
Estimated balance in favor of stock on farm, 95 00| Many already realize that the theory of farming, &c., 
Permanent improvements over and above ac- is really a science, a full knowledge of which is as 
tual cost, during the year, - “ ‘ 200 00) absolutely essential to success in any branch of indus- 
Value of fruit sold, - - : ‘ 39 38| try, as a full knowledge of the principles and theory 


—______| of law is to the young barrister. Our farmers are be- 
$1,514 78| coming theoretical as wel] as practical, and practical 














Dr. : Interest on 20 acres, not inclu- as well as theoretical ; we have abundant evidence of 

dedin above, - - - - $98 00 this from scores of our rambles over the rich and finely 
Interest on tools used on farm, - 37 50 cultivated farms in our District. Again, we are not 
Taxes, - - : . . 15 22 satisfied to be rated second best. Our motto is, “ Ex- 
Labor, not included in above, - 190 00 CELSIOR.” 
Bills paid for sundries, J 5 75 40 We will be highly pleased to see a large number of 
Groceries per family, - - our friends from sister counties at our next fair; we 
Boards—stiles, - - és : 68 14 shall spare no pains to make the interview a pleasant 

8561 36) One, and profitable to both yourselves and us. 
| Canfield, May, 1855. T. M. Rice, Sec’y. 


Showing a balance in favor of the farm, $953 42) ses 
shed AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS—HORSEMANSHIP. 


It will be seen that [ have made no account of fruit, Premcums —I am glad to see that the State Board 
used in the family, nor of the kitchen garden, house| of Agriculture offer the Cultivator and Farmer as pre- 
rent, fire wood, &c., nor have I allowed interest on| miums; the county societies would do well to do like- 
the value of the buildings, exclusive of land) With| wise. The money given as premiums in the shape of 
the above exceptions, I believe the accounts are strictly | silver pitchers, cups, &c., would, if given in good sub- 
correct; and that the items of expense are so correctly | stantial agricultural works, do vastly more good. In 
given that they show the real cost of producing the! fact, [ don’t see that pitchers and cups can do any good 
articles indicated. My crops in rotation are, first,| at all—set away in the closet as they generally are. 
corn, on which is applied all of the unfermented ma-| Horsemansnip.—l fully agree with you that “ most 
nure I can get. The next spring it is sown with bar-| of our horsemen sit a horse about as gracefully as a 
ley, at the rate of 2} bushels per acre ; and sown with | bag of salt, and the most of them could be unhorsed 
wheat in the fall, with a top dressing of fine manure,| about as readily.” In these days of ladies’ riding, I 
of about six loads to the acre. The following spring| wonder no one has thought of getting up a riding 
it is sown with eight quarts of clover seed, four quarts} match among the sterner sex ; or do they suppose they 
of timothy, and one bushel of plaster to the acre, when| do it well enough, and that no improvements can be 
it is allowed to remain three years. I generally get made! I say, let us have a gentlemen’s riding match, 
55 bushels of corn, 30 bushels of barley, 20 to 30! and see if some of the ladies can’t beat some of them. 
bushels of wheat per acre. I keep one of Badger’s| Very respectfully, Jas. W. Gamste, Hillsboro. 
horse powers and threshers, with which I usually do! — 
my own threshing, which is done in the winter, with) LIME FOR THE WHEAT MIDGE. 
the ordinary help on the farm. The cattle are kept) Barenam & Harris:—I see it stated in your last 
almost entirely on straw and corn stalks, which are| paper that sowing lime upon wheat, is a remedy for 
cut fine, and a sufficient quantity are put into @ water-| the weevil. 1 fear this statement is the result of the- 
tight box, moistened, on which is put a little ground| ory, rather than practice, for I tried the experiment 
feed, and allowed to stand about ten hours, when it is| faithfully, some two or three years ago, without suc- 
ready for use. The cattle are all stabled in the base-| cogs. | had two fields of white wheat, some distance 
ment of the barn, and are fed regularly three times, apart, over one of which I had fresh quick lime sowed 
morning and evening, and are kept in the stable usu- | thickly, while the dew was cu, in the mavaiag. © The 
ally about 20 hours out of 24. I only feed hay to) wheat was just coming into flower when I had it done, 
lambs, calves and young colts,except a small quantity | and [ hoped for success. But when I came to harvest 
is fed to the cattle in the spring of the year, when | the two fields, I could perceive no difference in favor 
they are first turned to grass—believing coarse feed, of the wheat that was limed over the other. If any 
when prepared as above, quite as good and much | of your readers have tried it with better success, I 
cheaper. All of the manure is kept under cover, with would be glad to hear from them how it was done. 
which is mixed all the leaves, muck and other mate-| yours truly, Gzo. W. Campsext, Delaware. 
rial that can be gathered, to increase the pile. TI usu-| 


Remarx.— We can hardly call this trying “‘the experiment faith- 

ally make from two to three hundred rods of under- fully,” if the lime was spread once only, when the wheat was 
; id wi tiles, P | coming into flower.” The grain is exposed to the attack of the 

pa pry | fi sony There os a ae midge for some time after this, as we understand it ; anda faithful 
COSS GE SOE HSNCOs ere are other things I | experiment should follow up the warfare as long as the enemy is 
should like to dwell upon, but I fear that I have al-! in me field. ™ weevil, like the cureatie, is not a pest to be got 
: +») | rid of, except by persevering hostility. ns or winds may render 

ready written more than eres your good nature will | it necessary to renew the liming several times. We do nat vouch 
endure, and therefore I will stop—while I remain, for the certainty of the remedy, but we are not disposed to say it 
yours respectfully. Wm. Jonnson. | is of no use, until it has been fairly tried and hasfailed. We thank 


, - : our friend Campbell for this report of his experiment, and hope he 
[ Journal N. Y. State Ag. Society. will investigate further and report again.—Eps. 
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( EXPORTATION OF INDIAN CORN. | 5. Of the Atlantic exporting ports. These we sup- 
| pose will be Baltimore and Philadelphia ; especially 
the former ; for the reason, that it is the nearest to the 
corn region. The following extract from the Balti- 
more Price Current, shows the amount of Indian Corn 
received at the port of Baltimore, in the last four 


There are three facts which should be well consid- 
ered by persons about to invest in either the stocks or 
loans of railways. Ist. Indian Corn is the great sta- 
ple crop of the United States. 2dly. That two-thirds 
of this crop is raised in the Valley of the Ohio; and 


3dly. That Europe, with its diminishing food and in-| ere — ' : 
creasing population, must have a part of this crop. | In1851, - - - - 2,650,000 bushels. 
| In 1852, - - - - 3,745,900 “ 


The inferences from these facts are quite evident ;| In 1853 i . . - 3906494 « 
that the lines of railways east ond west inthe Ohio) youn = kG ya't94 
Valley, must carry off the largest part of the exported | “iis ag pesos 
corn, and that they will carry it to the nearest ports on| We here see a steady increase amounting to 40 per 
tide water. | cent in four years ; but as yet, Baltimore has not be- 

The principal railways to be engaged in this busi-| gun to receive corn from the Ohio Valley ; because 
ness, are those which make up the continuous line | er communications have not been fully opened. It 
from St. Louis through Cincinnati, Chillicothe, to Bal-| Will not be till the Marietta Railway is finished, and 
timore, and Philadelphia. The effect upon these rail- | the Ohio river bridged near Parkersburg, that Balti- 
ways will, in time, be very great, and proportionally ™ore will begin to receive the immense trade in bread- 
upon others, which run in the same general direction. | stuffs, which will flow to her from the Ohio Valley. 

That we may make this clear to our readers,and| The same remark may be made of Philadelphia, 
exhibit something of what we believe is to be a NEW) which must have the Hempfield and the Marietta Rail- 
AND REMARKABLE ERA in the future commerce of this) way finished, in order to attain the maximum of her 
country, we shall elaborate these points a little, and| commerce with the West. 
make them evident to all minds. | 5. We come now to the question ; what Railways 

lst, As to the quantity of corn raised in this coun-| are to profit most, by the increased export of corn 1— 
try, in the Record for March 1, we showed the extent The statistics of the corn region, and the geography 
and amount of corn culture. By that article, the fol-| of the railways show plainly, that the great central 








lowing facts appear : | axial railway of the Ohio Valley must profit the most, 
Crop of 1839, - - 377,531,875 bushels. | Viz: 
Crop of 1849, - - 592,071,104 “ The Baltimore and Ohio, and the North- 
Western, - - - - - 360 miles. 
Actual Increase, 214,539,229 “ The Cincinnati and Marietta, - - 180 * 
Increase per cent, - 58 per cent. The Ohio and Mississippi, - - 337“ 


At the same rate of increase, the corn crop of 1859, In addition to these, the Wilmington, the Hemp- 
will be 936,472,342 bushels. We may reasonably | field, and the Pennsylvania roads will all profit largely. 
suppose that the crop of 1860 will reach at least nine As illustrations of the corn region penetrated by the 
hundred millions of bushels. Cincinnati and Marietta line, we give the following 

Qdly. In what region is this raised. In the Ohio products of corn in 1849, in the counties which lie on 
Valley and its prolongations, consisting of Western or near that road, viz : 


Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky,, Bejmont county, i ‘ 854,771 bushels. 
Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, there were) fonroe “ 1 e 617,667 “ 
raised in 1849, three hundred and fifty millions of bush-| athens «“ — 443.546 «“ 
els of Indian Corn ; or nearly two-thirds the whole! (Cjinton «“ chsatte 1,224,517 “ 
amount raised in the United States. In 1860,that) ffamilton “ ‘ . 1,593,618 “ 
region will raise five hundred and fifty millions of, ichland « - «= 41,578,967 « 
bushels, of which one hundred and fifty millionscan| Jackson ‘“ ond Ge 316,367“ 
be spared for export. Let us next see whether there | Morgan “ ‘ 570,846 « 
will be a demand for export. Pickaway “ . - 2,672,303 « 
3. The export of corn from this country, including! pike “ S se 197,655  « 
corn meal, at different periods, have been as follows:| Rog “ 2 - 2,840,443 « 
In 1837, - ° - - 951,276 bushels.| Vinton és - - 249,899 « 
In 1846, - - - « 8,326,068 “ Washington “ -  - 474,464 
Inl849, - - + = 15,283,154 “ —-—— 
In 1850, - : - - 7,892,302 “ Aggregate, - - - 14,235,062 “ 
Ini85l, - - + = 4444931 “ All the above counties, but four, are on the line of 
In 1854, - - - = 20,000,000 “ the road. This gives about 80,000 bushels to each 


In this statement, it is evident, that the exportation) mile of the road, and if the same proportion be con- 
of corn meal in large quantities has become a fixed fact,| tinued to St. Louis, there will be 25,000,000 bushels 
and that, at the present time, it is increasing very rap-| more on the Ohio and Mississippi. Then there are 
idly. The first real relish formed for corn, by the| the counties on the Ohio river sending by steamboat 
people of Great Britain, was in the years 1846-7 and| to Wheeling, except those below the Falls. Thus we 
8, the years of famine. When the famine departed,| shall find that under the Census of 1850, the region 
there was of course, a falling off in the export of corn ;| tributary to the Baltimore route produced, at least, 
but, in 1853 and 1854, the export revived again, and | fifty millions of bushels of corn. In case, however, of 
all the indications point to a future of a rapid and| the Kentucky arms and prolongations of Ohio Rail- 
enormous export of corn. The people of Great Britain| ways from Big Sandy, Marietta, etc., being completed, 
cannot get so good a breadstuff for the same money.| then an immense amount will also be carried from 
It is the cheapest and the best to be had, and the| Kentucky on the same route. 
habit of using it will extend throughout Western Eu-| When 1860 comes, the production will be ve 
rope, as that of tobacco and potatoes hasdone. There} much increased, and the exports from this country will 
are but few parts of Europe in which Indian Corn can} probably reach 100,000,000 of bushels. In the future, 
be grown, and the great supply must be from the Uni-| and at no distant period, we may expect to see one 
ted States. hundred and fifty millions of bushels of Indian Corn ex- 
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ported from this country. This looks like a bold opin-| 
ion. Yet,there are great reasons to believe, that there | 
is a revolution in the corn trade, at hand, equal to that | 
we have recently seen in the cotton trade. 

Europe must be fed, and she can only be fed from) 
the United States. Indian Corn is a greater and| 
more natural staple of this country, than is cotton.— 
The cotton crop in the total may be worth $125,000,- 
000 ; but the corn crop is worth $300,000,000, or more 
than double. 

The export of one hundred and fifty millions of 
bushels to Europe would bring to this country full 
$100,000,000, and make much more increase to our 
resources, than did the Gold Mines of California.— 
Mansfield’s Railroad Record. 


Note.—The above figures would have been more 
satisfactory if they had embraced the transactions of 
the Central Ohio Railroad and its connections, which 
is destined to bear a heavy burden of corn, from the 
upper Scioto and Miamis, and the rich plains between 
and beyond. Baltimore will soon be an important 
mart for the produce and stock of this region.—Eds. | 
O. Cult. 





——__+8 0a o —_—__—_—_— 

Towa ror SHeer.—The climate of the central and, 
northern parts of Iowa seem to be particularly adapted | 
to wool growing. The winters are very dry and free | 
from rainy weather which is indispensable to a wool! 
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growing country. The sheep here look very healthy 

and robust, and carry heavy coats of wool. Sheep do 

at least fifty per cent better here than in the north- 

The wolves are somewhat trouble- 

some, but can soon be thinned off by using strychnia. 

Wool growers should come to Iowa. A.T.R. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; May, 1855. 


How Piants Grow.—Plants are nourished, not only 
by their roots, as has been popularly known, but by 
their leaves, which are a kind of roots in the atmos- 
phere, thence not only to draw nourishment but to act 
upon the air that is presented, decomposing it, appro- 
priating the carbon of its carbonic acid and evolving 
the oxygen. The juices, too, of the plant undergo, 
so far,a circulation, that they are exposed to a change 
in the leaves, which act as the lungs of animals so 
far as to change the juices, as the lungs change the 
blood as it passes through them. The functions are, 
however, exactly opposite in their character ; for while 
animal lungs absorb oxygen and evolve carbonic acid, 
the lungs of plants absorb carbonic acid ana evolve 
oxygen. But this function requires the presence of 
sun-light and does not go on in the nighttime. The 


| nourishment afforded to the roots is various, according 


to the nature of the soil, and requires not unfrequent- 
ly to be moditied by manures or to be supplied by them. 
But the atmospheric nourishment is ever the same and 
therefore needs no attention from the cultivator. 





DOMESTIC INDUSTRY—BRAIDING STRAW. 


Annexed is a representation of a very neat 
and convenient instrument for splitting straw 
for braiding in hats, &c. The tool used for 
splitting straw is a piece of wood five inches 
long, with a series of sharp spurs near one - 
end with a wooden or metal spring one Bide 
of them—which is pressed down upon the 
straw to keep it spread flat while it is drawn 
through the spurs and split. 

As the season is now at hand for collect- 
ing the material for this branch of domestic 
industry, we give in this connection full di- 
rections for cutting, whitening, and learning 
to braid straw : 

Cut rye near the ground when the grain 
is in the milk ; tie it in small bundles, cut 
off the heads, then dip it in boiling water; 
(if you cannot dip it, pour boiling water over 
it, though dipping is best,) dry it in the sun 





GUAGE FOR SPLITTING STRAW. 


thoroughly, taking it in at night, so that no dew falls) An ingenious person can learn to braid or plait straw 
upon it, Cut out that part of the straw that is under by taking a piece of old braid, and wet it, and pick it 
the husk, and tie it in small bundles to make fine braid to pieces, and then braid it again. Short pieces of 
for bonnets. For hats, use the whole length between) braid may be obtained at the bonnet makers. Every 
the joints. person who has a family of children should procure 

To bleach or whiten straw: Take a barrel with) some straw and try it. For I have heard of children 
one head out; take the bundles of straw you have who have earned their clothes, when four years of age, 
cut, wet them with soap-suds, tie them in the barrel! by braiding straw. The fine straw used in Italy for 
as near the head that remains in as you can; dig a| braiding is procured by sowing rye very thick upon 
hole in the ground, a few inches deep, a little larger poor land, so that the straw does not grow to half the 
than the barrel ; put some ashes in the middle of the| usual size. Various kinds of grass and the straw of 








hole, then heat some iron vessel, and put some coals | 
upon the ashes, and put the hot iron vessel upon the 
coals. Put in the iron vessel two ounces of sulphur 
(or brimstone) for every pound of straw. Set the 
open head of the barrel with the straw in it over the 
iron vessel, and heap up some dirt around it to make 
it tight. Let it remain all night, and if it is not as 
white as you want it, repeat the operation, taking care 
to wet the straw every time you smoke it, or the smo- 
king will do no good. Old straw, Leghorn, or palm 
leaf hats or bonnets, may be whitened in this way, if 
they are thoroughly washed with a brush or sponge 
and soap-suds, before smoking. Straw must always 
be wet when it is braided to prevent its breaking. — 





any kind of grain may be used, for braiding, either 
with or without curing as above described. 

It has been recently stated in the newspapers, that 
the farmers’ daughters of Massachusetts sold straw 
hats and bonnets, in the year 1849, to the value of 
$1,646,596. And during the same year there was 
straw, palm leaf, willow, &c., imported to the amount 
of $1,169,941, which shows the annual consumption 
to be about three millions of dollars. 

The above directions are furnished gratis by J. Den- 
nis, Jr., Attorney for Inventors, and Agent for procu- 
ring patents, Washington, D. C. Office, west side of 
7th street, next to the corner of F, between the City 
Post Office and Patent Office. 
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Ox tHE Winc.—Simultaneously with the present} 
issue, this Editor proposes an irruption to the north-| 
east counties, on a hasty tour of observation. Mr. | 
Bateham has got along so well with his farming and) 
nursery planting, that he also proposes to break loose 
among the peopie in some direction, to see what he 
can see. On all occasions of our going abroad, we 
have a favor to ask of our subscribers and friends with 
whom we are not personally acqfainted ; that is, when 
you know of our being about, please make yourselves | 
known to us without ceremony. We shall always be| 
glad to meet you, and give and take a Farmers’ wel-| 
come. 

Tue WeaTuHer has been mostly favorable for vege-| 
tation since our last, though rather dry of late in this! 
vicinity, and too cool for the late planted corn. Wheat 
continues to promise well, and is heading finely.— 
Oats and grass look fair, and only need timely rain. 
to give a heavy yield. Potatoes and early garden 
crops promise abundance. 

Fruit prospects continue very good. Apples are 
not very thickly set, but enough for a good crop.— 
Peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, pears and all the 
smaller fruits are set in full abundance. 


Tain ovuT your Peacues.—In most places where 
peaches have set at all, this year, the young fruit is 
quite too thick for the ability of the trees to mature 
perfectly—indeed, many of the blossoms have pro- 
duced double or treble fruits—hence resort should be 
had to thinning by hand, and the sooner this is per-| 
formed, now that danger from frosts is over, the better. 
Stirring the soil around the roots of the trees, and cov- 
ering the surface with manure, would also prove of 
much benefit, especially if the season should be dry. 


Dwarr Pear Trees have generally set very full of 
fruit, this season, and prompt attention should be given | 
to thinning, if good specimens are desired, and the 
growth of the trees is deemed of importance. Mulch- 
ing, or covering the surface of the ground with manure 
or chip earth, during summer, is also of much import-| 
ance in promoting the healthy growth of dwarf trees, | 
especially when newly planted or laden with fruit.— | 
Let this be attended to without delay, if not already | 
done. 


Tue Cotumsus HorticutturaL Society propose to | 
hold weekly meetings during the season of fruits, at) 
the Atheneum Hall in Deshler’s new building. Pre- 
miums will be awarded from time to time, for the best 
specimens of fruits, &c., during the season, and con- 
tributions are solicited from abroad, as well as from | 
our citizens. The first exhibition of the season will | 
be held on next Saturday afternoon and evening, when | 
premiums will be awarded for strawberries, early cher- | 
ries, roses, rhubarb, asparagus, cucumbers, &c. Ar-| 
ticles sent from a distance may be directed to M. B. | 





Barenam, President, or to H. C. Noste, Secretary of 
the Society. 
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L. G. Morris’ Catatocurs —We have distributed 


| our entire stock, without half supplying the demand. 


We have sent for a new supply, and will send them 
as soon as they arrive. 


Hatiapay’s Winn Mitt.—We gave a full descrip- 
tion and engraving of Halladay’s Self-regulating 
Windmill, in our paper of Nov. 1st, 1854, p. 332. Mr. 


_L. Thompson, Proprietor for Ohio, is now in this city, 


and proposes to give a practical test of the workings 
Advertisement and description in 
next No. 


AGRICULTURAL Reports—How To GET THEM.—We 
are frequently inquired of, how these Reports may be 
obtained. The Report for 1853 was partly distributed 
by the Secretary of State, to members of the Legisla- 
ture, but the contingent fund run out when the distri- 
bution was half completed ; the balance of copies are 
in the hands of the Secretary of State. The Report 
for 1854 is all in the hands of the Secretary of State, 
with the exception of the portion (1000 copies) allot- 
ted tothe Board of Agriculture. The State copies 


! can not be distributed for want of funds, until after the 


next session of the Legislature, unless the members 


| of the Legislature send or call for them, at their own 


expense. The State Board will distribute theirs as 
opportunity offers. For the accommodation of such of 
our friends as cannot do better, we will procure and 
send copies by mail, post paid, on receipt of the cost 
of postage, (some 18 or 20 cents,) in stamps or coin. 


Tue State Farr Premivm List will soon be ready 
for distribution, and will be sent in quantities by the 
State Board, to the officers of county societies, to whom 
application should be made. We will supply those 
who cannot get them otherwise, on receipt of a stamp 
to cover postage. 


June 1s the Montx or Rosgs, and the boquet which 
graces our table to-day, is of the handsomest of these 
flower-queens, from the parterre of our beauty-loving 
friend, Alex. E. Glenn, of the Ark, who, while he cul- 
tivates the mystic trio of “Friendship, Love and Truth,” 
finds time to cultivate the best amateur stock of roses 
to be found in this region. The queenliest bloom be- 
fore us is his favorite, “The Giant of the Battle,” a 
Bourbon,—velvety, crimson-scarlet, of which profes- 
sional florists admit Bro. Glenn to have the best spe- 
cimen in the country. A sight of his floral treasures 
is refreshing at this time. 


InpePeNDENT AGricuLTuRAL Society.—We learn 
by a correspondent of the Ashland Times, that a re- 
spectable number of farmers in the north part of that 
county, in connection with those of the south of Lo- 
rain, east of Huron and west of Medina, have resolved 
to form a district society ; for which purpose an ad- 
journed meeting is to be held at Wellington on the 
12th of the present month. 


Loratx Co. Premium List, in matter and manner 
is very much to our liking, except that silver cup to 
the best lady rider. What does she want of a silver 
cup! Our “Bright Brigade” are not that sort of 
people. 

CiLarK AND Huron.—If the People who are to be ex- 
hibitors at the next fairs in Clark and Huron counties, 
can satisfy themselves that the Managers of those so- 
cieties have done right in the one-sided style of their 
premium list, let it be so. We do not see it in that 
light, and we are mistaken if the voice of simple jus- 
tice does not rebuke a policy so palpably wanting in 
courtesy to their earliest and most constant friends. 


Tue Onto State Teacueks’ Association will hold 
their semi-annual meeting in Cleveland, on the 5th 
and 6th of July next. 
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SIFTINGS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorain County.—Our fruit prospects never were 
better. Apples are set abundantly and growing finely, 
pears the same ; peaches blossomed thinly, but every 
blossom gives a peach ; cherries full enough and half 
grown ; plums thin, and likely to fall victims to the 
curculio. The last season was hard on newly planted 
trees, and indeed the terrible sun-scorch has killed the 
bark extensively on some trees of several years stand- 
ing, where the bodies were fully exposed and the soil 
deficient in depth or mellowness. H. Cow tes. 

May 25. 

Cur Worms.—My earliest planted corn is nearly 
all cut down by the cut worm, and fresh seed is now 
going in. The ground was newly turned sward.— 
Would fall plowing of sward land lessen the liability 
to such injury? 1 notice that old plowed fields gen- 
erally escape. H. C., Lorain Co., O. 

Answer.—Fal| plowing would no doubt lessen the 
number of cut worms and other insects, by exposing 


the chrysalids and eggs to destruction by the frosts of 


winter; but the principal reason why sward land is 
more infested with cut worms than cultivated fields, is 
because the grass roots afforded them abundant food 
and protection, thus favoring their increase for several 
years previous. 

AsxtTapuLa County.—An immense amountof grain 
has been brought into the county and sold at the dif- 
ferent depots on the Railroad, and fed to their stock 
by the farmers. 
$100,000 have thus been expended, and sti!] in con- 
versation a few weeks since with farmers from the 
different townships, whom I met at court in Jefferson, 
they think the Joss of farm stock wil] not be less than 
25 per cent; the loss on sheep is probably much 
larger. 

Winter wheat is killed some, but generally looks 
fine. I think not as much sowed as usual. Spring 
wheat much more sowed than usual, and that sowed 
in the early part of April looks well. Grass has come 
up better than we feared in consequence of the drouth. 
Some fields appear partially killed out, especially the 
white clover; but I think the large supply of wet will 
be very favorable to the grass crop. On the whole, 
we think that the prospects for a fruitful season are 
as good as usual. C. Stowe. 


Darke AND Presite.— Wheat in these counties ap- 


Good judges think that not less than | 
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Portace County.—The crops look well through 

this part of the country, and an abundance of them in 

the ground. We hope to see more plenty another 

ear. ; 

| Franklin Miils. 

| HicHtanp County.—Our crops look fine in High- 

land, and fruit in abundance. 

| Leesburg. 

| Diceinc Macutne.—Do you know of the merits of 

Gibbs’ rotary digging machine ? 

Answer.—We know of its operations only by report. 
| We believe something of the sort to be a first rate 
implement for thorough tillage. 
| Iron anp Grass Hovuses.—What about the cheap 
jand valuable mode of building houses of iron and 
| malleable glass, of which the papers told us last year ! 
Morrow Co. G. L. 
AnswER.—It will do well enough for some purposes 
\in cities, but will hardly become popular or economical 
as yet, in this wooden country. 


More or tHe Sawine Macutne.—We have a letter 
from 8. Rider of Hiram, Portage Co., giving his tes- 
timony in behalf of the cheap cross-cut sawing ma- 
chine. Mr. R. thinks one of these machines, well 
made, will be found “just the thing.” He has a share 
in one which will saw logs 3 ft. in diameter. Two 
men and a boy, with a pair of horses, can put up from 
8 to 12 cords of stove wood inaday. He thinks the 
| power should be strong enough for 4 horses, and then 
a circular saw might be attached for small wood.— 
The best machine of the kind that he has seen, is made 
at Mantua, in Portage Co. 


0 We have a host of other good things for this 
number, but we are positively running over full, and 
‘must beg the indulgence of our correspondents ’till 


/next time. 
| 
| 





| 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| THe RELations or CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, and the Agri- 
| cultural Experiments of J. B. Lawes. By Justus V. Liebig.” 





This is a small book, published in neat pamphlet 
|form, by Luther Tucker, at the office of the Country 
|Gentleman, Albany, price 25 cents. The object of 
the work is mainly to elucidate more fully some of 
\the leading principles of Agricultural Chemistry, as 
| laid down in the former writings of Baron Liebig, and 


pears promising, with the exception of some few fields | especially to vindicate his views against the supposed 
where it stands thin and dotted. The prospects of | inferences deduced from the well known experiments 


other small grains appear well, with the exception of 


corn, of which a number of persons in this vicinity 
have had to plant their entire fields over again, from 
the ravages of the cut worm. We had a severe hail 
storm on the 22d, from which crops in different sec- 
tions sustained considerable damage. H. T. W. 


CiermonT County.—W. B. writes us from Mt. 
Pisgah that they were visited with a smart hail storm 
on the 22d of May. Our correspondent says he never 
saw so great a breadth of land in oats and potatoes as 
at present. Grass fields badly damaged by last sea- 
son’s drouth, especially old timothy meadows. The 
cut worm is also very destructive. 

Brown County.—We have a very encouraging 
letter from friend Carry, of Fincastle, which came 
too late for last No. He says stock is generally poor, 
except in the oak mountains in Highland, Adams and 
Pike, where acorns are abundant. Wheat was injured 
by late freezing. A much larger crop put in this 
spring than usual. 

Lawrence County.—Crops of all descriptions never 
looked more flattering at this season of the year, es- 
pecially the wheat crop. A. 3: F. 

Hanging Rock. 


of Mr. Lawes of England, in relation to the operation 
and value of mineral manures,&c. Persons who have 
bestowed some attention to the study of Agricultural 
Chemistry, and are familiar with the different theories 
of the leading authors on this science, will find this 
work of much interest and importance. We think it 
will be likely to modify if not materially alter the 
opinions of some writers on this subject, and may con- 
duce to the discovery of truths of much importance to 
practical agriculture. 


Tue Practica, Fruit, FLower anp VEGETABLE GARDENER’s 
Companion.—By Patrick Neiiu, LL. D., F.R.S. E., ete. Adap- 
ted to the United States, from the 4th Edition. Edited by G. 
Emerson, M.D. With Notes and Additions by R. G. Pardee, au- 
thor of “Manual of the Strawberry Culture.” Elegantly lllus- 
trated. New York: C.M. Saxton & Co. 1855. Price $1. 

This is a re-publication of one of the best English 
works on Gardening, modernized and Americanized 
by competent men in this country, so as to make ita 
reliable as well as comprehensive book, especially 
suited for those who have not the time or disposition 
to read larger or separate treatises on the several de- 
partments of horticulture. (For sale by Randall, As- 
ton & Long, Columbus.) 
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AN OHIOAN’S VIEW OF KANSAS AND IOWA. 


Early last spring our lively old friend, S. B. Whit- 
ing, of Richland county, called into our office to shake 
hands, saying he was on his way to Kansas. We 
told him he would get enough of Kansas in a short 
time to make him satisfied with glorious Old Richland. 
But his comb was up and he was boundto go. Well, 
he went, and writes home to the Mansfield Herald, in 
manner and form following : 

We arrived at Kansas City, on April 20th, took a 
hack next day for Lawrence City, and struck the Ter- 
ritory five miles from Kansas City. The road runs on 
the highest ridges of the prairie, so you can see a great 
distance all around. The road is from three to six 
miles from the river, so you can see the groves of tim- 
ber along the river the most of the way. We cross 
Mill Creek, Cedar Creek, Hill Creek, Wakarusa and 
another Creek that I called Dry Creek, it being alto- 
gether dry. The rest had water standing in holes 
sufficient for horses and cattle. There is no running 
water between the two cities—fifty miles. The coun- 
try between these streams rises very high, as rolling 
as it is between Mansfield and my home on the big 
hill, and on the tops of these ridges, for miles, the 
land rolls as much as the land on the farm I left.— 
The soil is good the most of the way, except where 
too stony. On the west side of these slopes the land 
descends more abruptly than on the east, and breaks 
off in ledges of Jimestone eight or ten feet, and on the 
slopes between these ledges, there are hundreds of 
acres that can never be plowed—a bed of limestone. 
Night overtook us before we got through, and we 
stayed at an Indian cabin and slept on the floor with- 
out anything under or over us of the bedding kind—a 
pretty good lodging for the first nightin Kansas. We 
started at daylight, drove ten miles to Blue-jacket’s, 
(an Indian,) eat the poorest breakfast I ever sat down 
to, and paid fifty cents ; got to Lawrence at ten o’clock, 
stopped at the Great Hotel, that was large enough to 
accommodate two hundred people, according to the 
newspaper account, and behold! a house 20 by 30 
feet, two stories high, the roughest carpenter job I 
ever saw—rough frame, rough weatherboarding,(rough 
boards run up and down,) floors of rough cottonwood 
boards thrown down loose, and no chairs, tables nor 
bedsteads about the house, that I could see. The 
most of the houses in Lawrence, are built of sod.— 
The spot the town stands on is a good location ; the 
bank of the river is high and the water in the river 
about a foot in depth. Now recollect that the land I 
passed through, till within six or seven miles, belongs 
to the Indians. As soon as you get off their lands the 
squatters commence, and every foot of land is taken 
up as far as the eye can see, and that is a good ways 
here, for there is nothing to hide the vision except the 
timber along the river, and that belongs to the In- 
dians, for they own the country sixty miles on the 
north side of the river. At Lawrence I met several 
returning, that had been above Fort Riley, did not like 
the country, nearly starved, paid a dollar for a bite to 
eat, and a dollar for sleeping on the ground under 
tent, and were completely disgusted with the country, 
and everything in it. I concluded it was not worth 
my while to suffer and spend money to go any fur- 
ther. I returned in the same hack that I went out in. 

My reasons for not locating in Kansas,are: First, 
the Indians own the best of the territory, and that is 
closest to market. It is destitute of timber and water. 
There is good land, pretty well timbered and watered, 
in the south part, but the Missourians have gone there 
and taken that country in a body. They have not 
staked it off as the “d—d Abolitionists,” as they call 
them, have, but say : “ This is our land, and don’t you 
come on it or we will let your guts out,” and they have 














placed men enough there to guard and protect it; so 
I was informed by men who went there with the in- 
tention of locating. On the north they have done the 
same, but not so much as on the south. They swear 
Kansas sha!] be a Slave State, at all hazards, that 
they will go and vote at every election, at the point of 
the bayonet, if necessary. 

When I got back to Kansas City the cholera was 
there, a boat had arrived with cholera aboard. We 
bought a team and started across for Iowa, crossed the 
river into Platte county, passed through Platte, Clin- 
ton, Davis and Harrison counties, in Missouri, and 
struck Iowa in Decatur county. This part of Missouri 
is as fine a country as I have seen—timber and water 
are rather scarce. They have had no rain in Kansas 
and this part of Missouri, for eleven months, to wet 
the ground plow-deep, and I have not seen rain enough 
since I left home to wet through my coat if I had been 
in the whole of it. They had some good showers 
through this State before I got into it, but things are 
suffering greatly for want of rain. Decatur, Clark 
and Warren counties, that we passed first in Iowa, are 
beautiful lands, but it seems to me scarce of timber. 
The land is all entered anywhere near the county 
seat, and they ask from $5 to $25 per acre for land, 
according to improvement. We were making for 
Fort Desmoines, but when we got within eighteen 
miles, found out the seat of Government had not got 
there yet, and times dull. We changed our course 
and went through Marion, on to Oskaloosa, Mahaska 
county. Here we laid over two days. The boys got 
work, disposed of tools and trunks, and took the stage. 

Oskaloosa is a delightful place. They only ask 
fifty dollars per acre for farms close totown. A small 
frame sixteen by twenty feet, one story, no cellar nor 
well, rents for six to eight dollars per month. They 
had some cholera at Oskaloosa—several deaths while 
we were there. They don’t appear to be alarmed 
about it. It has been pretty badon the river. From 
Oskaloosa we passed through Keokuk county, to 
Washington. There is more timber and the land is 
more broken in this part of the State. From Wash- 
ington to Iowa city, we passed through beautiful prai- 
ries and groves of timber—a delightful country, and 
this town a delightful place to live in. 

I found a number of old acquaintances here, that 
makes it seem like home. I have had my health well 
since I left home, and if I had funds I should like to 
travel all the time, and if any that read this letter 
want to spend a few hundred dollars,and see the coun- 
try, let them take a trip to Kansas, but don’t take any 
women and children along. I have seen more suffer- 
ing and hard times since I left home thanI have seen 
in ten years, that is, among emigrants to Kansas.— 
They were collected in companies from ten to fifty 
along the road, the half of them out of money and 
provisions, and still they are going to Kansas. We 
have met over fifty teams since we left, some from 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. S. B. Wuitine. 

Iowa City, May 13, 1855. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE PIE PLANT. 


Thirty-four years ago, I sowed some seeds of the 
common pie plant, and when old enough to transplant 
selected the finest plants, and set them out in a rich 
mold, one root in a place. After a year or two, se- 
lected the best again, and transplanted as before, tak- 
ing care to give them plenty of room. As near as I 
can recollect, I took off the flowers, as often as they 
appeared. When the plants became vigorous, I used 
them as I had occasion, paying no attention to the 
number of stalks I cut from a single bud, except to 
take the largest, and those fully grown. Some years 
they yielded well; then again were feeble. I then 
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adopted the plan of cutting only one stem at a time 
from a bud, leaving an interval of some days, before 
taking another from the same bud. Following up this 
plan, I have succeeded in obtaining a very superior 


article ; often two stems with the leaves cut off, will | 
I think the average is nearly this. | 


weigh a pound. 
For years, no blossoms have appeared upon those which 
have been in my care, while the same kind of plants, 
set out by myself, but falling into the hands of others, 
(though in the same soil,) by too close cutting, have 
in two or three years dwindled down to a very inferior 
article, and are filled with blossoms, instead of leaves. 


This has transpired in several instances with these | 


plants of my own raising. 

I cover my plants with light stable manure in the 
fall. This is all the care I give them, except to thin 
them out when they become crowded. I let the 
plants which are removed, stand two years before I 
cut from them, and if not cut, the new plants in that 
time will be as vigorous as the old. 

I might add, that I rarely cut my stems, until the 
leaves are nearly full size, having found that when 
fully grown, there is no unpleasant taste, as in the 


younger stems, and they are much more acid and brit-| 


tle.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 


NEW INSECT ON THE GRAPE. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticulturist So- 
ciety, April 28th, 1855, Mr. Wm. Sturm presented the 
following report on a new insect enemy of the Grape 
vine, which has recently been discovered in that vi- 
cinity. 

It is the Rhynchites betuleti, or steel blue grape 
stitcher, sometimes called grape curculio. Itis known 
throughout France and Germany, as a dangerous en- 
emy of the grape. 


This weevil makes his appearance about the middle 
of April, enters the young buds of the grape, perfo- 
rates, and so destroys them. In the month of May, 
when the weather gets warm and the young leaves 
grow larger, the insects begin to couple and prepare 
a home for their progeny, by cutting half of the stem 
of one or more leaves. The leaves wilt and cur! up, 
and thus is formed a conical roll, in which they la 
their eggs. Three or four eggs were laid by the fe- 
male, after which they rest for nine or ten hours, then 
lay again, and so on. The eggs are white, with a 
greenish hue, oval and deposited always on the rough 
side of the leaf. The larve (caterpillars) slip out 
after twelve days; are full grown after five weeks, 
without casting the skin. They are of the size of a 
small grain of wheat ; color, white, black head, and 
brown back ; without feet, and with gray hair on the 
back. To accomplish their further metamorphoses, 
they drop themselves down from leaf to leaf till they 
reach the ground, forming there a cavity of the size of 
a pea, where they make their transition into a chry- 
salis about the end of June. By the first of Septem- 
ber, in the progress of transformation, the new brood 
flies out, to lay their eggs again, which become larve 
and chrysalis in due time, in which form they hiber- 
nate to begin a new ciclus next spring. Great have 
been the ravages of this insect in the wine growing 
countries of Europe ; so much so that the government 
of France, in the Province Alsace, passed laws com- 
pelling farmers to produce before a certain officer, at 
a certain time, a certain quantity of these insects, in 
bottles, that they might be destroyed. Many ento- 
mologists and owners of vineyards have given their 
attention to this destroyer, and published treatises on 
the subject, but so far have not discovered a remedy. 
In the opinion of your reporter, the only way to dimin- 
ish their ravages is, to gather in the month of May, 
from the first brood, and toward the end of September, 
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or first half of October, all those shriveled, rolled up 
leaves, wherein the eggs are deposited, and burn 
them up. 


i 


BREAKING STEERS, 


Our friend, Charles H. Walker, who exhibited at 
the Wyoming County Fair, to an admiring crowd, 
some very finely broken steers, has kindly consented 
|to furnish our readers with his process of breaking.— 

We commend it to the attention of all whom it may 
‘concern. The time and the temper lost on ill disci- 
| plined oxen is a serious matter.—Rural New Yorker. 
| In breaking a pair of steers, first confine one of them 
in a yard 14 to 18 feet square, high fence, and strong 
enough to hold him ; then enter the pen with a switch 
three or four feet long, and with your pockets filled, 
not with “ rocks,” but with ears of corn, apples, car- 
rots, &c. Tame the steer by feeding him, and con- 
vince him that you mean him no harm. Having done 
this, I introduce my business to him by getting him 
into a corner with as much gentleness as possible.— 
Here stroke him and pet him in various ways, feeding 
him with a nubbin or two of corn. 

Of course he must learn to “ haw ”—so I strike him 
igently on the off ear with my switch, and with my 
| back to him twist his tail, (a little twisting is better 

than more.) Having succeeded, I conduct him again 

to his corner and order him to “ Whoa ”—which from 
the force of circumstances he is compelled todo. Thus 

I teach him to “ stand” as well as “haw,” andin a 

short time he will obey the command in any part of 
the pen. 

After sufficient practice in the pen,I let him out 
into a large yard, and there drive him with equal suc- 
cess. Here he becomes well accustomed to the whoa, 
haw and gee process. But if he does not prove suffi- 
ciently tractable I return him again to the small yard 
for farther discipline. The other steer I serve in the 
same way. 

| Preparatory to yoking, I drive them both into the 
pen and exercise them together, making one stand 
while the other comes up asif coming under the yoke, 
| the whip being held out to represent the yoke. Then 
taking the bows out of the yoke,I lay it on their 
necks, taking care not to frighten them in the opera- 
| tion; then putin the bows, and I have a yoke of 
‘oxen! But previous to yoking drive them side by side 
‘in the large yard. While driving in the large yard, 
| either single or double, use a whip eight or ten feet 
|long, and when driving both put on a lash two feet 
| long. 
| Cavtions.—Keep cool! Use judgment for your- 
self and for your cattle. If they kick you, look out 
next time, but don’t return the compliment, for you are 
| not to consider yourself on equal terms with them.— 
| A little patting and rubbing is better. If you have 
not Christianity enough to return good for evil, don’t 
undertake to break steers. I had rather break a pair 
of wild steers for $5, than a pair that has been inju- 
diciously handled for $10. 

Be very careful not to overload them, and never 
drive them till they get out of breath. Many cattle 
are broken in spirit and constitution while young.— 
Indeed very few know what a good, well broke, well 
fed, and well tended pair of oxencando. Never whip 
and never talk loud. The superiority of this mode in 
economy of time, in ease of execution, and in final re- 
sults, will be apparent enough to any one who 
tries it. 

- +2ee > 

Woot Sampres.—Sheep fanciers, who delight in 
looking at long, fine, French Merino wool, are invited 


to inspect some samples we have from Wm. H. Bird- 
sall, of Clinton county. 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT. | 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


POSITION AND WAGES OF DOMESTICS. | 
Our article on the Management of Domestics, in a| 
recent number, has called forth a communication from 
an experienced friend, who, as our readers will see, 
takes exception to our remarks, and thinks the hired 
help should be placed on an equality, if not on a high- 
er level than the family with whom they live. 
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VOL. XI. 

About wages, we ought surely to make a difference. 
Some will help almost as much to waste as to work, 
while others will take more time for reading, and “ at- 
tention to their wardrobe,” than any prudent house- 
wife can afford to pay for. One dislikes to pay much 
for less than half the amount of work she has herself 
performed, not only day after day, but year after year, 
without thinking it a great task, either. (Is is not 
the privilege of all “old women” to brag?) If I can- 
not get hired help which from any cause I cannot 
place on a level with my family, why then so long as 


No definite rules we think can be laid down with}! can craw! along, I mean to do without. 


regard to their position, so much will depend upon 
their individual character. The fact of laboring for 
wages degrades no one, and all practices based upon | 
so false a premise, should be discarded. We have had 
neat, refined Christian girls, whom we did treat as we 
would a sister, yet a large majority of the female help 
in this country are foreigners, and coarse degraded 
ones, whose influence over your children you would 
deprecate, and with whose tastes, habits and thoughts, 
you can have no more sympathy than they can with 
yours. 

Our friend may say that such are not “fit” help ; 
yet such to a greater or less degree are often the best 
that can be obtained, and far better than none; but 
this class of persons, however efficient in work, you 
would be unwilling to place on a perfect equality with 
yourselves. Though desirous to do them good, you 
cannot make them companions, neither would you 
were they married and living near you ; and this would 
not, we think, be the best way to benefit them. 


It is on the whole fortunate, we think, that even 
poor help can generally find employment; for it is a 
blessing to the girls themselves, that will be felt for 





generations to come. Indeed, this is one of the most 
efficient means we have to Americanize foreigners ; 
not only the modes of cooking and living, but the so- 
cial and moral influences of the family is felt by those 
who are soon to be wives and mothers. We should 
seek to elevate and improve all; andif they can be 
brought upon the same level with yourselves, by all| 
means do so. 

With regard to the time and wages to be allowed 
them, some of course deserve much more than others, 
yet as a general rule we think they receive too little. 


| 


Josersine BaTenam :—Althongh not a subscriber 
for your periodical, | sometimes have the privilege of 
reading it. [ am, of course, particularly interested in 
the Ladies’ Department ; hoping it may be a means 
of edifying and entertaining many who, like myself, 
feel that, in the midst of household cares, worn duwn 
by ill health, and still striving to lay hold of whatever 
may lawfully draw their thoughts a little away from 
their monotonous toil, that which adds to the feast of 
reason, is always welcome. TI observed in your num- 





ber of the Ist inst , an erticle on “ The Management 
of Domestics,” and though not much given either to 
quarreling or criticising, I feel very much like dissent- 
ing from it in some particulars. 

Why should not a domestic who is a fit inmate of| 
any family, whatever be its level, be placed on an 
equality with it! IThave but one daughter, who, by 
the way,is a smart girl, though not old enough to 
“work out” yet; but if we live to see her arrived at} 
womanhood, [ intend she shall think it her duty, though 
she may never be obliged to, as often as she can, to 
assist those who need “help,” and that for reasonable | 
wages ; and shall expect to see her placed on at least 
as high footing as those she tries to “ help.” 





An O_p Woman. 
Somerton, Belmont Co., O., 5th mo. 12th, 1855. 
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HOT WEATHER HYGIENE, 


The approach of warm weather renders it appropri- 
ate to present a few suggestions as to the laws of 
health, which it is important to bear in mind at the 
present season. 

The hygiene of summer is, in many respects, oppo- 
site to that of winter. In cold weather the constitu- 
tion is generally more robust, more food is consumed, 
and the waste of the constitution is greater ; hence 
the leading object in winter is to furnish a generous 
supply of nourishing food, to counteract the greater 
waste of material, and to keep up the temperature of 
the body. In summer, on the contrary, the waste of 
material is much less, the temperature of the body is 
easily maintained, the demand for food is more mode- 
rate, and the constitutiona!] sensibility and excitability 
are greater. Hence, while a generous nourishing 
diet is appropriate to winter, temperance is peculiarly 
necessary in summer. Articles of aheating and stim- 
ulating nature produce a grateful warmth in winter, 
but are highly objectionable in summer. Stimulus is 
less needed in warm weather, but much larger quan- 
tities of fluid are required to supply the waste of per- 
spiration and mitigate our thirst. 

Another important difference between summer and 
winter is to be observed in the fact, that cold exerts 
an antiseptic influence, while warmth promotes putre- 
faction and every species of decomposition of organ- 
ized materials. Hence in winter we need be but little 
concerned about the purity of air around our dwellings, 
while in summer it is a matter of vital importance.— 
The most rigid cleanliness should be observed as the 
weather grows warm, by removing the decaying vege- 
table and animal matter from our vicinity. 

Under the antiseptic influence of winter, we may 
consume animal food largely with impunity, but in 
summer the tendency to decomposition is so great, 
that the liberal use of animal food tends very strongly 
to the development of fever. The chyle formed trom 
animal food, putrefies much sooner than that from veg- 
etable food, and hence may introduce into the system 
that decomposing tendency which is the essential 
characteristic of fever. 

Thus, in accordance with the wisdom usually dis- 
played in the arrangements of Nature, our appetites 
in warm weather become indifferent to flesh, while 
they are attracted to fruits and vegetables. The acid 
and saccharine elements of fruits, not only reduce the 
feverishness produced by a flesh diet, but counteract 
putrescency by their antiseptic influence, purifying the 
breath and all the secretions. 

Our instincts, therefore, are apt to guide us right, 
teaching us to diminish our consumption of animal 
food, and to partake liberally of ripe fruits, which are 


' I have | the most wholesome, as our taste pronounces them the 
frequently had “ hired help,” and when it was really | best. 


If, however, we deem a small portion of animal 


good help, felt so grateful, that I rather desired to place | food desirable, to renovate our exhausted constitutions, 
it on a higher rather than a lower platform than my-| we should recollect that the same chemical principles 


self. | 


are applicable to food, when taken into the body, as 
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previous to its ingestion. The salt, vinegar and pep- 
per, which make our best antiseptics for the preserva- 
tion of oysters, beef, ham, etc., are equally applicable | 
to animal food when taken into our bodies. It is | 
therefore necessary that such condiments should be | 
freely used in summer, by those who adopt a rich diet, | 
in order to guard against the development of fever.— 
Some very groundless notions, in reference to the use | 
of salt, have recently been set afloat, by certain advo- 
cates of hydropathy. This necessary condiment they | 
seem to regard almost as a foreign or medicinal sub- 
stance, not legitimately belonging to a correct system 
of diet. Such an error, based upon hypothesis and 
ultraism, is calculated to do much mischief. Itis true 
that salt, when used to excess, becomes injurious, as 
does every other article of food with which we are 
acquainted. But chemical and medical experiments 
show that salt is an essential element of the human 
body, is an indispensable ingredient of the blood, an 
active promoter of digestion and nourishment, and an 
efficient counter-agent of both fever and consumption. 
If the consumption of salt as an article of food were 
diminished, there would be a great increase of mor- 
tality from consumption and fever, and a greater lia- 
bility to many other forms of disease. The use of 
salt is especially necessary in summer, when feverish 
and putrefactive tendencies prevail, and when the 
proper amount of salt in the blood is so rapidly reduced 
by perspiration. With children it is also necessary to 
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is sent to the liver in consequence of indulgence in 
high living. When the fulness of the liver, thus pro- 
duced by gluttonous and-intemperate habits, is not 
counteracted by an active circulation, or when the 
weakened state of the heart prevents it from depleting 
the liver, a congested condition of the latter is pro- 
duced, which necessarily runs into disease. This con- 
dition is also greatly aggravated by exposure to cold, 
when in a feeble state, driving the blood into the in- 
terior, and oppressing all the interior organs. 

The opposite condition of inanition may be produced 
by a life of incessant excitement, activity and abste- 
miousness, in which the increased action of the heart 
depletes the liver, while owing to abstemious habits 
its natural supply of blood is greatly reduced. In 
either case the functions of the liver are impaired or 
suspended. In the former case, when the liver is suf- 
fering from intemperate indulgence, and the conse- 
quent congestion, the remedy is to be found in a more 
active and temperate life ; alcoholic drinks must be 
rigorously forbidden ; animal food laid aside, grapes, 
peaches and other fruits and vegetables freely used, 
and habits of activity adopted. In the opposite con- 
dition, accompanied by a feverish state of the cireula- 
tion, and a contracted, inactive condition of the liver, 
we should seek rest and quietness, cultivate the appe- 
tites, and endeavor to promote a healthy digestion.— 
If, however, the exciting cause be found in the mala- 








counteract the development of worms. 

I must therefore insist upon the importance of a free 
use of salt, in the summer months especially, as a pre- 
servative of health. It has been shown by the exper- 
iments of Plouviez in France, that salt materially en- 
riches the blood, and promotes the general vigor of 
the constitution. It has been shown by the experi- 
ments of other physicians, that it is one of the most 
efficient agents in counteracting the developement of 
intermittent fever, and reducing the congestion of the 
spleen, by which it is accompanied. Popular experi- 
ence, in malarious districts of country, is equally de- 
cisive—salt meat and coffee being considered more 
wholesome than fresh meat and milk. 

Above all, let no one with a pallid countenance, 
with a scanty supply of blood, and a feeble constitu- 
tion, think of dispensing with salt, which is one of the 
most necessary agents for the nourishment of the 
body and enrichment of the blood. 


rious atmosphere of a district where fevers are preva- 
lent, our only safety is to escape to a healthy atmos- 
phere, where putrescent emanations, and the various 
forms of hydrogen gas are not exerting their contam- 
inating influence. If we cannot escape the unwhole- 
some atmosphere, we may guard to some extent against 
its effects by careful regulation of the diet,—using 
ripe and wholesome fruits, and not neglecting the an- 
tiseptic condiments of the table, salt and vinegar.— 
The true hygienic principle, which I have been advo- 
cating for many years, is, that we should never be 
cured of diseases, but should always meet them by pre- 
vention instead of cure. 

There is a still higher hygienic principle to be im- 
pressed upon the public mind, a trath of which our 
moralists have not been aware. Man should never be 
a victim of disease. He should regard all diseases as 
punishments for some violations of the natural laws. 
He should receive his punishment meekly, and profit 
by the lesson. The time may come when a well edu- 








The morbid tendencies of summer are chiefly devel- 
oped in the digestive organs,—those of winter in the | 
breathing organs, kidneys, muscles, and fibrous struc- | 
tures. Hence it is necessary in summer that we) 
should watch with jealous care the condition of the | 
appetite and the bowels. The exhaustion or failure 
of the digestive apparatus, may bring on a fever in- | 
sensibly, while we are scarcely aware of our danger. 

The loss of appetite in summer is a very serious | 
symptom, indicating often the approach of fever ; 
hence the common and agreeable condiments, salt, | 
vinegar and pepper, by which the activity of the diges- | 
tive organs is maintained, should always be at hand, | 
ready for use, when the appetite is failing. The | 
proper use of these simple condiments would entirely 
prevent, or cure the majority of the attacks of diarr- 
hea and cholera. 

Of all forms of disease, however, hot seasons are 
especially apt to produce disorders of the liver.— 
Against these we should especially be on our guard. 
To ward them off it is necessary to understand that 
hepatic diseases may arise from two causes, a state of 
eongestion, or a state of inanition of the liver itself. 
The state of congestion occurs whenever, owing toa 
weakened action of the heart, or sluggish habits, ve- 
nous blood is allowed to accumulate in the liver, and 
when, at the same time, an unusual amount of blood 
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cated man will be ashamed to acknowledge that he 
was ever sick.— Buchanan’s Journal of Man. 
msterrrwrens SS te mab cag 

Mrs. BateHaM:—I see in the Cultivator that you 
want your readers to send you recipes that they have 
found valuable, and as [ have some excellent ones, 
which I think you have not published, I will send you 
a few for the benefit of others: 

Sugar Cake.—One cup and a half of sugar, one 
egg, half a cup of butter, half a cup of sweet milk, 
one teaspoonfull of soda, two of cream of tartar—roll 
thin and bake on buttered pans. 

Sopa Caxe.—Four eggs, one pint of sugar, one tea 
cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, one quart of 
tlour, one teaspoonful! of soda, two of cream of tartar. 

ponce Caxe.—Take six eggs, one pint of flour, 
one cup and a half of sugar, half a teaspoonfull of so- 
da, one of cream of tartar. Dissolve the soda in a 
tablespoonfull of warm water. and mix the cream of 
tartar with the flour—stir briskly and bake half an 
hour. Susan SHOEMAKER. 

Pickaway county, May, 1855. 

Sweet Aprpte Pie.—Take sweet apples, grate them 
fine, mix with sweet milk, add a teacupful of sweet 
cream and one egg to each pie ; season with nutmeg 
or cinnamon, and bake with one crust, and you have 
a simple yet delicious pie. C.R. C. 
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KEEPING FURS IN SUMMER. 


Mrs. Batenam :—An article in your department of |)! 


the last No. of the Cultivator, reminds me that a great 
deal of useless trouble is taken every year to keep 
furs unmolested by moths, &c. The directions there 
given are for fine furs, to whip, comb and brush them, 
sprinkle with spirits, wrap in clean linen, put in a tight 
box or drawer, repeating this one every ten or fifteen 
days during the summer. The latter is to be inferred, 
though not distinetly stated. For coarse furs, it is di- 
rected, beat them well and head them up in an air-tight 
spirit cask, recently emptied. 

Wonder that with your Temperance principles, you 
admitted the above article having such a grog shop 
odor. The above and many other directions given 
from year to year, such as sprinkling with snuff, wrap- | 
ping up in tobacco leaves, currant leaves, bits of cam- 
phor, &c., &c., airing and sunning often, are all non- 
sensical and useless in comparison with one just as 
successful, and far less troublesome. Itis as follows, | 
and what can be more simple ? 

Roll the furs (of any description) into compact, 
close bundles, and wrap around them two, three or 
more wrappings of unbroken paper, in such manner as 
to prevent the ingress of insects. If this be properly 
done, they may be put where most convenient, in a 
dark place or in a light one, in a tight drawer or on 
an open shelf, and may be left undisturbed until want- 
ed, whether that be six months or six years, without 
danger. 

Columbus, O., May 16, 1855. 


Nore.—The article in the last number, referred to 
by “ R. H.,” is by a “furrier,” and especially designed 
for others in the same trade, or any who keep furs by 
the quantity. The only thing that need be aimed at, 
is, 80 to envelope them as to prevent all insects from 
reaching them. Hence the directions by “ R. H.,” 
though simple are sufficient. In preference to com- 
pressing the furs as above directed, we have been in 
the habit of putting our furs with blankets and other 
woolen articles in a close chest—dropping in a large 
lump of camphor as an additional precaution.— Ed. 
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THE SONG OF THE INVALID. 


Oh take me away from the city’s strife, 

To the peaceful scenes of rural life ; 

I long to escape from the with'’ring care, 
And to breathe again, of a purer air, 

To listen awhile to the songs that rise, 

On the wings of love, to their native skies. 


Oh keep me not here, for the gushing rills, 

As they leaping come, from their parent hills, 
Invite me to go to their valleys fair, 

And to roam with them where the lilies are ; 

lo join in their sports, and to help them sing 

Of the matchless charms of the virgin Spring. 


Ti ere’s he alth for the sons of the fruitful soil, 
In the breeze that sings to their daily toil, 

Or toys for a while with their waving hair, 
As it paints their cheek as the roses are ; 
While vainly | seek, in the crowded mart, 

1 can find no strength for my fainting heart. 


The plains and the valleys are long and wide, 
There is room enough on the mountain side ; 
Then why should I stay in this narrow place? 
Where the hapless ones of the human race, 
Must dwell in the earth, or must climb so high, 
They can say, almost, that they lease the sky. 
Lots. 
+ 2eee 
An Excettent Savce.—Take very mellow, sweet 
apples, pare and slice them very thin, lay them in a 
dish suitable for the table ; grate a little nutmeg over 
them, and sprinkle on a quantity of fine sugar, then 
pour fresh sweet cream over them, and you will find 
them nearly or quite equal to peaches prepared in the 
same way. C 


Modesty conciliates and subdues opposition—cour- 
age defies and overcomes it. 
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Old Kinderhook Wool Depot---Removed. 

SSOLUTION.— THE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
. retofore existing between the subscribers, under the name 
and firm of H. Blanchard & Co.,is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent. Each party will sign in liquidation. 

HOMER BL ANC HARD, 

Kinderhook, March 31, 1855. T. M. BURT 

Nore.—All communications relating to the busi 1ess of the old 
firm of H. Blanchard & Co., should be directed to Kinderhook, 
_& ¢ 





CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The subscribers have formed a co-partner- 
ship, under the name and firm of H. Blanchard & Co., for the tran- 
saction of a Commission Wool business, in the city of Hartford, 
Conn. HOMER BLANCHARD, Kinderhook. 

LAWSON C. IVES, Hartford. 

Hartford, March 31, 1855. 





CIRCULAR.—It is now ten years since the subscriber started the 
| Wool Depot system, it being the first attempt at a close classifica- 
tion of Wool in the fleece, in this country ; four years alone, and 
six years in company with Mr. T. M. Burt, who now retires from 
the business. His experience but confirms the position which was 
| taken by the friends of this enterprise in its infancy, that there is 
|n0 other system yet devised, which is so appropriate to meet the 
| wants or necessities of the Wool-grower, dealer or manufacturer, 
as the close classification of Wool inthe fleece. The manufacturer 
|can obtain the grade he wants, and the seller of Wool the relative 
value of each grade, quality and condition considered ; thus atford- 
ing facilities and encouragement for improvement. 

His present location is not deemed by himself, and many of the 
friends and patrons of the Depot system, as favorable for effecting 
ready and quick sales as a more central one, easy of access, and in 
the immediate vicinity of manufacturing establishments. He has 
therefore formed a co-paritnership, as above stated, and will remove 
the Kinderhook Wool Depot business to the city of Hartford, Conn. 
There is annually manufactured within four hours’ ride of that city, 
more than twelve millions pounds Wool; and within six hours’ 
ride, more than one-half of all the Wool worked by manufacturers 
in the United States. 

The same system of classification will be continued as practised 
at Kinderhook. Also, the services of the same sorter retained.— 
The same charges for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, viz., 
one and a half cents per pound and the insurane e, when sales are 
made for cash, as heretofore. In order to possess additional facil- 
ities for selling, sales will be made on time, when they can be more 
readily effected or better prices obtained, than forcash. In all such 
cases, where time sales are made, the payment will be guaranteed, 
and the usual guarantee-commission of two and a half per cent. on 
the amount of sales, will be charged additional. 

Advances will be made in cash or by acceptances, as may be 
agreed upon. Sacks furnished to consignors by charging 25 cents 
each, for their use. 

Thankful for the liberal patronage and confidence bestowed, the 
subscriber respectfully solicits a continuance of past favors, and 
confidently hopes, and firmly believes, that he can better promote 
the interests of his consignors by a change of location, than by re- 
maining where he has formerly been. H. BLANCHARD. 

Norr.—After six years’ experience in selling Wool at Kinder- 
hook, I fully concur in the propriety of If. Blanchard’s decision to 
change his location, and remove the Kinderhook Wool Depot busi- 
ness to the city of Hartford, believing that the interests of our for- 
mer consignors will be promoted, by making more ready sales, and 
avoiding the delays consequent upon our location, and to a rigid ad- 
herence to the cash system. T. M. BURT. 





REFERENCES. 

| George Beach, Esq., President Phenix Bank, Hartford, Conn. 
H. A. Perkins, Esq., President Hartford Bank, 
Messrs. Day, Owen & Co., Merchants, 
Messrs. Day, Griswold & Co., Merchants, 
Messrs. Collins & Brothers, Merchants, 
Messrs. Hacker, Lea & Co., Merchants, Philadelphia. 

| Messrs. Freeland, Stuart & Co., Merchants, New York. 

Dr. J. P. Beekman, President Bank Kinderhook, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
| May 1-3tat 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING 
ft MOW ER. —Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, 

and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practical worth. 
THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past 
season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only stron 

and servicable, but also simple and easily managed. It saves no’ 

only the hard work of raking, but lays the grain in such good order 
as to save at least another hand in binding. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that L also warrant it asa MOWER. 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $39. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

{= Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as well 
as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there 
are none. J. 8S. WRIGHT. 

“Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. 

Jan. 1-5mat 


ine STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 

bred Darham cattle, pure French Sheep, ay a and 

Suffolk Pigs. JOHN 8. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, 414 miles east of Brownsville, Fay atte Co., Pa. 
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7 DANFORD’S DOUBLE SICKLED MOWER. | 


4° —The undersigned calls the attention of the Farmers of Ohio 
to the above Machine, which he is now prepared to introduce 
among them. : 

From his own personal experience, and the testimony of all who 
have used the Danford Machine,—that the cutting principle, which 
is the s#EaR principle, is right, applied, as it now is, to an iron 
frame, and a wrought iron arm for the sickles to work on, which 
prevents ail warping and twisting, which is always more or less 
the case with wood,—he is confident the Machine is nearer perfec- 
tion than any thing of the kind ever yet offered to the public. 

There are at least four very essential points in this Machine 
which the farmer will appreciate, wherein is claimed a decided su- 
periority over all others. : , 

First: Lightness of draft and ease of management. From its 
principle of cutting, the draft is much less than on other Machines. 
The driver sits on a spring seat, and can throw it in or out of gear 
instantly. ; 

Secondly : It is less liable to clog than any other Machine. Grass 
seldom, if ever, clogs it, when in motion. . . 

Thirdly : Its simplicity is such, that any farmer of ordinary intel- 
ligence can take it apart, put it together again, and use it, although 
he may never have seen one before. i / ; 

Fourthly: Durability. 1t being built of iron, and put together in 
the very best manner, must necessarily be more durable than where 
the principal part is wood. And the great complaint, so universal 
among farmers, that their Machines are always getting out of or- 
der, breaking, &c., it is thought will be obviated in this. 

The Danford Machine took the first premium of the State Agri- 
cultural Society of Illinois, in 1854, after a four days trial in compe- 
tition with all other Machines of any note ; and has never failed of 
getting the first premium, whenever offered in competition with 
others. 


They are warranted in every particular, as recommended above. | 


Any person purchasing one, who is not satisfied after giving ita 
fair trial, is privileged, by giving the undersigned or agents imme- 


diate notice, to return the same, and the money shall be refunded} 


The price of the Machine is $135. Being built of iron, the ex- 
pense of building is considerably more than those built of wood ; 
but when compared with the durability, it is thought the difference 
in expense will be considered trifling. 

As the number on handis limited, it will be necessary for those 
wishing to purchase to send in their orders at once, addressed to 
the undersigned, Columbus, Ohio. Cc. C. NORTON. 

May 15-2tt 





JARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, LAGONDA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Springfield, Ohio 

New York Reaper, improved for 1855, with Self-Raker attach- 
ment. 

Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, for 1855, with Iron Cutter bar and 
other improvements. 

(= All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. Orders 
or machines must be sent in early. 

March 1-4mt 


JERSONAL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—ON 
the 15th day of June, 1855, 1 will sell at auction, at my old 
“Cherry Valley Farm,” 2% miles west of Newark, Ohio, and \% 
of a mile from Ohio State Fair grounds, all my stock, consisting of 
brood mares, Bellfounder, Archy and Morgan horses and colts ; the 
Cheshire Morgan Stallion, Timoleon Morgan, &e.: pure Short-horn 
Durham cows, calves and bulls: Essex and Suffolk hogs, South 
Down Sheep, and my farming utensils of ail kinds. My stock is of 
the best blood in the country. Persons at a distance, desirous of 
buying and improving their stock, will be doing well by giving me 
a call, 
A credit of nine months will be given on receiving satisfactory 


security. N. B. HOGG, 
June 1-1tt 
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RANGER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
| (OF coLumbBus, O.—Impressed with the importance of an Insti- 
tution at the Capital of Ohio, where a thorough Mercantile educa- 
tion may be obtained, the subscriber has been induced to establish 
a first class Commercial College in this City. He has had nine 
years of practical experience as an Aceountant in Banks, and in 
heavy Commercial Houses, and considerable experience as a teach- 
|er in this department ; and he has no hesitation in saying that his 
| course of instruction will be more thoroughly practical, and better 
| calculated to initiate the student into the every day details and in- 
| tricacies of actual business than any similar institution at the West. 
| The comprehensiveness of his course of instruction, united with 
| the extent and elegance of the apartments devoted to the use of 
jthe students, make this a most attractive institution, and emi- 
\nently worthy the liberal patronage of all who desire an accom- 
| plished Mercantile education. 

Course or Stupy.—The regular course of study will include 
Double Entry Bock-Keeping, as applied to all departments of trade, 
}and Mercantile Accounts, Banking, Railroad, Wholesale, Retail, 
| Commission, Joint Stock, Partnership, &c.; also, Commercial Cal- 
| culations, Exchange, foreign and domestic, &c. 
| Course or Lecrures.—In additien to the above course of study, 

there will be a series of lectures upon various topies connected 
with Mercantile affairs, by gentlemen eminently qualified for that 
duty. The following list of Lecturers wili give assurance that this 
department will be thorough and highly interesting : 

Lectures on Commercial Law, by H. B. CarRinGron, Esq., of Co- 
lumbus. 

Lectures on Political Economy, by Dr. A. D. Lorp, A.M. 

Lectures on Commercial Geography, by President IL. J. ALLEN, of 
Farmer’s College, Cincinnati. 
| Leetures on Chemistry, and the Natural Histery of Commercial 
| Products, by Professor 'T. G. WorMLey, of Capital University. 

Lectures on the Science of Accounts, and Commercial Calcula- 
tions, by W. W. Grancer, the Principal. 

The system of instruction is mainly direct and personal, and not 
merely by classes. The great aim of the Principal is, to make it 
practical, and he has the satisfaction of knewing that, in this, he 
| has been universally successful. He is aided by competent and 
| experienced assistants, but he gives his own entire time and ener- 
| gies to the work. He has the warm recommendation and liberal 
| patronage of many of the best men in Columbus, and he confidently 
| expects, as he is determined to deserve, a generous support from 
| the people of Ohio. 


TERMS: 
For the entire course, including the Lectures 
For a course of practical Penmanship....................... 
Good board can be had at from $2 50 to $3 per week. 
For further information see circulars, or address the Principal, 
June 1-3tt W. W. GRANGER, Columbus, O. 


Threshing Maehines, 


N ANUFACTURED AT HAMILTON, BUTLER 
Co.,0. OWENS, LANE & DYER, Iron Founders and Ma- 
| chinists, are now manufacturing and will have ready for sale the 
| coming season, a full supply of both sizes of 
MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHING MACHINES & SEPARATORS, 
y_ This Machine having taken the highest premium at the World's 
| Fair in London, at the Crystal Palace Fair in New York, at the 
State Fairs of Ohio and Indiana, and all places where it has been 
| tested, now stands at the head of all known Threshing Machines, 
in the amount and perfection of its work. 
CRAWFORD’S CLOVER HULLERS, 

furnished to order. 
| Orders from a distance or communications in relation to these 
| Machines promptly attended to 
| March 15-4t* 





| FZURLONG FOUNDRY.—M. C. FURLONG & 
| SAVAGE, Manufacturers of various kinds of Threshing Ma- 
chines, Stoves, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Planters and Castings 
generally. 

Persons who want to buy the best Threshing Machines, should 
get those most convenient to load, the lightest to haul, the best to 
sct up, that run the easiest, thresh the cleanest, do the work the 
quickestslast longest, and are repaired the cheapest. Those want- 
ing such ean be accommodated by calling at the Furlong Foundry, 
Mt. Vernon, O. This is no fiction, as those that have used Fur- 
long’s machines well know them superior 

All orders promptly attended to and work warranted. 

M. C. FURLONG, 
J. W. SAVAGE, 
Mt. Vernon, O. 


REMIUM HORSE.—CHAMPION BLACK 
HAWK.—Champion has taken Ist premiums at the State 
Fairs of Ohio, Pa.and Va. He took the first premium of $100 at 
the Horse Show at Salem, last autumn, and has taken the Ist pre- 
mium at every county fair at which he has been exhibited. His 
colts have taken Ist premiums at county fairs of several counties 
in Ohio, Va., Pa, and Ky. His oldest colt, now owned by C. M. 
Fletcher, of Orwell, Vt., being 3 years old this Spring, has lately 
trotted one half mile in 1 min. 26 sec., the best time on record made 
by a colt of his age 
[In reference to Champion's appearance and pedigree, it is only 
necessary to say that he is one of the very best of the Vermont 
Black Hawks, both in form, style and speed, is 7 years old, deep red 
chestnut color, 15% hands high, and weighs 1,180 lbs. 
Terms, $15 by the season, $20 to insure—payable in advance.— 
Mares kept on pasture at $1 50 per month. 
| May 1 to Aug.t JAS. D. & THOS. W. LADD. 
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March 1-6ma* 
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Since our last report the Grain and Provision markets, both East 
and West, have slightly declined. Good Beeves still command 
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NV OFFITT’S PATENT GRAIN SEPARATOR: 
i I have greatly extended my arrangements for the manufac 
ture of my improved Machine, to which has been awarded the first 
premiums at the World’s Fair Exhibition, N. Y., 1853, the State 
Fairs of Ohio, 1853-4, and all other places where it has been ex- 
hibited in the U. S. and Europe. By many practical tests with the 
best machines in use it has invariably proven superior in all essen- 
tial points. I have made many valuable improvements during the 
past year, and have no hesitation in warranting my machines su- 
perior to any in use. 

My Four Horse Separators are designed for the Farmer’s own 
nee They thresh and clean the grain perfectly and deliver it in 

ags. 

am also preparing a large number of A. B. Crawford’s Improved 

Clover Hullers, patented 1854, which is greatly superior to his pat- 
ent of 1844, being a self-feeder and greatly ahead in other respects, 
hulling and cleaning in the most speedy and perfectmanner. They 
will he put up under the supervision of the Patentee, who has per- 
manently loeated here. JOHN R. MOFFITT. 

Piqua, Ohio, 1855. (June 1-3mt] 











high figures. Dairy products have gone down a little. Wool is 
opening moderate ; the earliest sales will be rather low, as the old | 
wool will be in the market with the new, and many holders are 
anxious to realize their cash, to help themselves out of the hara| 


times. We still think the best time for selling wool will be a little | 
later in the season, if holders are not too much pressed for money. | 


We omit quotations in this No. 


again we will give the figures. 
\ ORGAN HORSES—SEASON OF 1855.— 
Our Morgan Horses will stand the current season as follows: 

Hercu ces, in charge of McCarty of Xenia, may be found at Xenia 
and Maineville, Warren Co., alternately. Terms, season, $10; to 
insure, $15. 

MonTPELIER, in charge of Dr. B. Brown, at Leesburgh, Highland 
Co. Terms as above. 

New ENGLAND, with Gilbert & Dalton, Maysville, Ky. Terms 
as above. 

HiguwayMaNn, with S. Doren, Washington, Fayette Co. Terms 
as above. 

St. Lawrence, with Jos. Hale, Wilmington, Clinton Co. 
$8 season, $12 to insure. 

Green Mountatn, will continue to stand at our stables in this 
city. Terms, $12 season. BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 

Columbus, May 1, 1855-3tt 


ALE OF IMPORTED SHORT HORNED 

Cattle, South Down Sheep and Suffolk Hogs.—I will sell by 
Auction, at my residence, on Wednesday, 20th June next, my en- 
tire HERD of Short Horned Cattle, consisting of about twenty-five 
head of my choice animals. Nearly the whole of them are import- 
ed, and their direct descendants. 

Also, about seventy-five South Down Sheep. These are import- 
ed from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and their de- 
scendants. 

= a few Suffolk Hogs, bred from the importation of J. C. Jack- 
son, Esq. 

Catalogues, with the pedigrees and further particulars, will be 
ready about 20th April, and can be had at the offices of the different 
Agricultural papers in this State, and Ohio Cultivator and Indiana 
Farmer, and by application to me. 

Terms or SALeE.—For all sums under $100, cash; over $100 to 
$150, three months ; over $150 to $300, six months; and all over 
$300, six and twelve months’ credit, on Bye notes with inter- 
est. . M. SHERWOOD, 

April 1-3mt Auburn, N. Y. 


When things begin to move 











Terms, 





\APTAIN BELLFOUNDER.—THE CELEBRA- 
/ ted Premium Blood Horse, so well and favorably known thro’ 
Ohio and adjoining States, will be kept for the improvement of stock 
the present season, at the stable of the subscriber in Plank Road, 
6 miles east of Cadiz, on the Hopedale and Wheeling Plank Road. 


We will as usual, give a $20 premium on the best, and $10 on the | 
Island Fair.— | 


second best Bellfounder colt shown at the Wheelin 
Terms of service as usual. See bill. J.J. P. JOHNSON. 
Plank Road, Harrison Co., O., May 1, 1855-2tt 





‘AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds for sale by W. A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 


MPROVED STOCK FOR SALE.—I WILL 

sell two Ayrshire Bull Calves, and a few pairs of fine Chester 
White Pigs. Price $20 per pair. Bred from the best selection of 
T. Woods’, Pa. Also Suffolks,$20per pair. Chester 4, Suffolk \, 
Leicester 4, $10 per pair. For full particulars as to cattle, pedi- 
grees, &c., address H. T. WOLL 


June 1-2tt Castine, Darke Co., Ohio. 


OOK ON SHEEP, BY H. J. CANFIELD. — 

Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases, with Engrav- 
ings. An Ohio book, of 395 pages, well bound in leather. Will be 
sent, by mail, post paid, for $1, on application to the office of the 
Ohio Cultivator. 


FORTUNE FOR SOME ONE.—I OFFER FOR 
sale town, county, or State Rights, for my patent OX-BOW 
FASTENER, which was illustrated in the Scientific American in 
December last, on such terms as will insure a LARGE PROFIT to the 
purchaser. Address, postage paid, HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Bristolville, Trumbull Co., O. April 1-3mt 








Patentee. 


ISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER, BY GEO. 

P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An original humor- 

| ous account of the Poultry Mania! By one who has been there ! 

| a Price $1,25 in cloth, $1,00 in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
oves to laugh, buys it. Address JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publish- 

ers, Boston, Mass. 

March 15-4t* 


/QUPERIOR SUFFOLK SWINE.— THE SUB- 


scribers have for sale Suffolk Pigs got pz thelz famous imported 

Boars, Moses WHEELER and Sypuax, and from the very best Suf- 
folk Sows, among which is the imported Prize Sow of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and several others of equal quality. 
| This stock is much superior in size and hardiness of constitution 

to most Suffolks that have been seen in this country, while at the 
| same time they are unsurpassed in form and tendency to fatten. 
| Address JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, Mass., or ISAAC 
| STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
| May 15-3tt 


| ee ae 


ATENT PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS. 


—These very popular, because neat, durable and cheap Beds, 
cool and delightful, a luxury ing a ity, are offered to 
farmers, done up and delivered on board the cars, at the lowest 
cash prices, viz. : 























} Cammaneth Cathage... .. 0. vss vcteine say ocins doteuwspes sve $16 
| bed “3 with ornamental foot board.... 17 
j TR rere ete es eects Ort eo 18 
| * “ ornamental foot board............... 19 


| Beds 5 ft. wide, $1 extra. 
| “ $5 ft. 6in. wide, $2 extra. 

Mahogany and Rosewood Beds at from $35 to $100. 

Freight to Colum bus, Cincinnati, Sandusky, and similar distances, 
from 30 to 40 cents. Orders, with cash, will receive immediate at- 
tention. J.R. & H. R. DODGE, 

March 15. Spricgfield, O. 


| TPHOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA- 
| LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- 
| gon at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- 
| cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. 

April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 


























